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JOHN NAYLOR, MUS. DOC., OXON. 

Dr. NayLor, the subject of our notice, is the well- 
known organist of York Minster. He was born at 
Stanningley, near Leeds, on June 8th, 1838. As a boy 
he was a chorister at the Leeds parish church. When 
admitted, Dr. S. S. Wesley was the organist, and Dr. Hook 
the vicar. Afterwards John Naylor received instruction 
on the pianoforte from Mr. R. S. Burton, the successor 
of Dr. Wesley ; with this exception Dr. Naylor is a self- 
taught man. At the age of seventeen he was appointed 
organist of the parish church, Scarborough, where, in 
spite of his youth, he soon began to promote a taste for 
good music in the town. He graduated at Oxford in 
1863 as Mus. Bac., and proceeded to the degree of Mus. 
Doc. in 1872. In 1873 he became organist of All Saints’ 
Church, Scarborough, where, in collaboration with the 
vicar, the Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick, he raised the musical 
service to a pitch of great excellence. He was here able 
to make experiments in connection with the chanting 
of the Psalms, which were not without their influence in 
bringing about the publication of Dr. Westcott’s 
Paragraph Psalter. 

While at All Saints’ Church Dr. Naylor published his 
special setting of the 78th Psalm, with Dr. Westcott’s 
paragraph annotations. He is now organist and choir- 
master of York Minster, for which post he was selected 
out of numerous candidates in 1883. He is a musician of 
catholic tastes and a composer of great merit. 

Dr. Naylor’s works include, besides various anthems 
and services, the Cantatas ¥eremiah, The Brazen Serpent, 
Meribah, and Manna, written with organ accompaniment, 
which were performed with great success by a large body 
of voices of cathedral and parish church choirs at the 
triennial festivals of the North-East Cathedral Choir 
Association held in York Minster in 1884, 1887, 1890, and 
1893 respectively. The last three works form a trilogy 
entitled, ‘‘In the Wilderness, or the Soul’s Life.”” The 
words are selected by the Rev. J. Powell-Metcalfe. 

Dr. Naylor has composed several anthems for the great 
military services in York Minster, inaugurated by the 
present Dean (Dr. A. P. Purey-Cust) in 1885. They are 
scored for a military band and choir. It was in the 
anthem performed at the military service April 24th, 1892, 
that Dr. Naylor introduced the bagpipes—played by the 
Royal Scots pipers. The words of these anthems were 
selected by the Dean. Dr. Naylor’s “ Fanfare” to ‘‘ God 
save the Queen,”’ which is always played at these services, 
was composed for and first performed by the united 
bands of the gth Lancers and 1st Leicester Regimente at 
the grand jubilee service in York Minster, June 20th, 1887. 

The choir over which Dr. Naylor presides at the 
Minster has a great reputation for accurate and expressive 
singing, while his organ playing is greatly appreciated by 
the many hundreds who stay at the conclusion of the 
services to hear his voluntaries. He is the conductor of 
the York Musical Society, the band and chorus of which 
numbers nearly 300 performers. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 





Ir is but natural for a provincial musical society with 
an honourably acquired reputation to endeavour to add 
metropolitan to local fame. This was apparently the 
object the Bristol Orpheus Society had in view when giving 
on |Saturday afternoon, April 7th, a ‘jubilee’? morning 
concert in St. James’s Hall. Pecuniary advantages could 
scarcely. have been anticipated, since the results of a 
similar concert held in the same Hall four years ago were 
not of a kind to inspire the treasurer of the society with ° 
any idea of a financial success. It must be confessed 
that London amateurs take but little interest in the 
musical doings of folk in the country. Though affecting 
a love of instrumental music, they neglected time after 
time to attend the fine performances given during the last 
three or four years at St. James’s Hall by Sir Charles 
Halté’s Manchester Orchestra. As they have not of 
late made any pretence of entertaining regard for 
unaccompanied choral music, it was not at all surprising 
to find them maintaining an attitude of indifference 
towards the proceedings of the Bristol choir. This 
institution, by the way, must not be confounded with that 
known as the Bristol Madrigal Society, which for a long 
time had been ina flourishing condition when the Orpheus, 
fifty years ago, first started on its career. One of the 
distinguishing features of the latter is that its repertory is 
limited to works for men’s voices, and of such the 
programme, on the 7th ult., was constructed. 

In it were pieces representing some of the best glee 
composers of former days, to wit, R. J. S. Stevens, 
W. Horsley, T. F. Walmisley, and Tom Cooke. One 
branch of glee music, the Bacchanalian, was, however, on 
this occasion unrepresented. Many of the most famous 
old glees were written for convivial clubs where ‘‘ The 
Jolly God” was worshipped. In lieu of those merry 
ditties we have now placed before us settings of words of 
tender sentiment, a trifle lackadaisical perhaps, but more 
in confor mity with the manners and customs of the day. 
Generally speaking the works, both old and new, were 
admirably interpreted by the choir of ninety voices. 
Whether in loud, in medium, or in soft passages of 
harmony the body of tone was always most satisfactory, 
the four parts being in just proportion and evenly 
balanced. Only now and then in a contrapuntal move- 
ment were irregularities observed, and these were brought 
about by each part sustaining the force of tone throughout 
the section. It is often desirable when the principal 
subject has been announced for the part relinquishing it 
to moderate the tone employed, in order to afford the 
part taking up the subject a chance of being heard, 
otherwise indistinctness will occur. And this is just 
what happened in the singing of Dr. S.S. Wesley’s piece. 
But this reference to a slight blemish should not be 
taken to in ply a lack of appreciation on our part of the 
artistic merits of the choir, which, under the skilful 
direction of Mr. George Riseley, gave on the whole a 
remarkably fine performance of an excellent programme, 
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Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley’s setting to music for chorus 
and orchestra of Longfellow’s poem, ‘“‘ The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” was the novelty brought forward by Mr. 
August Manns at the Crystal Palace concert on the 
first Saturday afternoon of last month. The composer, 
now residing at Albany in the United States, was a student 
at the Royal College of Music, where he gave promise of 
becoming in due time an artist of distinction. That he 
has still a long way to go before nearing the goal of his 
laudable ambition is a fact doubtless well known to him- 
self. Though fairly on the road, caution is greatly needed, 
lest he turn into paths which end in failure. With the 
impetuosity of youth he drives at full speed. The 
necessity of restraint in the use of resources is not re- 
garded, the excitement must at all times and at all costs 
be maintained. Time will perhaps teach him that repose 
in art is, after all, an attribute of strength. Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony was performed under the direction of 
Mr. Manns in a style approaching perfection. It is 
doubtful whether the vocal themes can by any company of 
singers be rendered in a manner to realize the lofty ideas 
of the composer. The heights he raised are too steep for 
human voices to ascend. The members of the Crystal 
Palace Choir, supported by the soloists— Miss Fillunger, 
Miss Annie Layton, Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. Andrew 
Black—acquitted themselves bravely in their attempt to 
accomplish a thankless task. 


*,* 


Soon after Dvérak’s arrival in New York, he communi- 
cated to an interviewer the intelligence that the future of 
American music lay in the utilisation of negro melodies. 
This statement was followed by the announcement that 
Dvérak was composing a Symphony in which popular 
themes of the country should prominently appear. To the 
delight of his admirers the American Symphony was 
recently performed. Their gratification has, we are 
informed by Le Guide Musical, been somewhat marred by 
a report emanating from a member of the orchestra that 
the Symphony was an early production enlarged and 
improved by Dvérak since it was brought out years ago at 
Hamburg. If the report prove true, the fact will not 
destroy the merits of the work, seeing that Yt is no new 
thing for a composer to use up old materials. Surely it is 
no crime for a man of genius to combjne themes of his 
own with national airs! If snatches of gipsy tunes can 
with propriety be incorporated with classical subjects, why 
should not scraps of negro melodies be fitted into a work 
previously constructed on other lines? It may be a source 
of annoyance to American amateurs to learn that an old 
lamp furbished up has been presented to them in the place 
of a bran new one, yet if it be glowing with the fire of 
genius they have little cause to cemplain. No doubt 
Dvérak will in due time explain the matter to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


Tue spring series of Mr. Aguilar’s entertainments, 
entitled ‘ Pianoforte Afternoons,’’” commenced on 
Thursday, April 12th, at the Beethoven Rooms, where a 
select and appreciative audience assembled to enjoy a 
performance of music mostly selected from the works of 
eminent masters. Beethoven’s ‘Sonate Appassionata,” 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Etude,’’ and Paderewski’s Polish Dances 
were, one and all, rendered in appropriate style by Mr. 
Aguilar, who also brought forward compositions of his 
own, among them being a Prelude and Fugue, a Sonata, 
and a Nocturne. Students present had an opportunity of 
listening to interesting and instructive remarks made 


by Mr. Aguilar upon the subject, ‘‘ How to Learn the 
Pianoforte.” 
*,* 

‘““THE WESTMINSTER ‘SINGERS ” is the title adopted by 
the new vocal quartet consisting of Mr. Walter Coward 
(alto), Mr. Harper Kearton (tenor), Mr. Ackerman (tenor), 
and Mr. W. H. Brereton (bass). That these gentlemen, 
connected with the choirs of Westminster Abbey and the 
Chapel Royal, had undergone the necessary preparation 
for a successful appearance in public was made evident by 
the excellence of their singing at their initial concert given 


Hall. In the glees and part songs selected for the 
occasion they sang with unity of tone and of expression. 
They were assisted in the performance of a_ varied 
programme by Madame Samuell, Miss Marian Mackenzie, 
Madame Frickenhaus, and Mr. Whitehouse, together with 
a quartet of trombone players. 


*, * 


To a man unguarded in speech the interviewer is apt 
to prove anything but a blessing. It is said that Verdi, 
having a dread of the perplexing tribe, can only with 
great difficulty be brought within range of the catechiser. 
Probably the Italian maestro is conscious of having only 
an uncertain command over a toocandid tongue. Replying 
to questions lately addressed to him by an interviewer in 
Paris he was unnecessarily harsh in his remarks upon 
contemporary French musicians. ‘ Most of your living 
colleagues,” he is reported to have said, “are a sickly lot. 
Ambroise Thomas is a wreck ; Massenet is a wild, harum- 
scarum rhapsodist ; Saint-Saéns differs from him only in 
being one degree more mad.” The distinguishing qualities 
of national music Verdi attributes to climate. ‘ The 
Germans,” said he, ‘‘are foremost in instrumental music. 
Why? Because the long winters, the deep snows, the fogs, 
the squalid and desolate winter landscapes, cause people in 
Germany to shut themselves up in warm rooms and amuse 
the slow hours with quartets. But who in Naples can 
endure to remain inside the house for even half a day?” 
Of Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor Verdi seems 
to have but a qualified appreciation. ‘It is,” he affirms, 
“‘ nothing else than an old Italian comedy slightly modified 
by the English bard. Boito, the writer of Falstaff, went 
back to the original play, and translated it afresh from the 
antique Italian in which it was written.” What a catch 
the “grand old man” must have proved to the lucky 
interviewer ! 

*,* 

On Thursday evening, April 5th, Mr. Henschel brought 
to a prosperous conclusion his season of ‘ London 
Symphony Concerts” with the performance of a programme 
consisting of four works by Beethoven, the first being the 
overture, ‘‘ Coriolanus ”’; the second, the aria ‘“‘ Adelaide”; 
the third, the Pianoforte Concerto in G; and the last, 
“The Choral Symphony.” The least known to the 
public was, perhaps, the overture illustrating the character 
and destiny of the Roman hero. The love-song is no 
doubt the most popular vocal piece by the great composer. 
Who, indeed, could remain insensible to its charms when 
sung as it was on this occasion by Mr. Edward Lloyd? 


is no one at present more trustworthy than Mr. Leonard 
Borwick, the pianist selected for the occasion. 


Amateurs have lately been afforded so many oppor 
tunities of hearing the Ninth Symphony, that its themes 
are becoming familiar tothem. The sounds are no longer 
strange, but the things they are supposed by verbal inter: 
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preters to symbolise often escape the ordinary man’s 
apprehension. A writer in an American journal has 
recently enlightened its readers by telling them that the 
Ninth Symphony represents the entire gamut from chaos 
toman. “In the opening movement,” he says, ‘there is 
nothing but the void, varied only by distant thunder and 
occasional lightning. Suddenly, the most terrific convul- 
sion takes place; mountains tremble, lakes of fire are 
running down abysses, while broad streams of lava are 
seeking the distant levels.” Candidly we own those 
dreadful scenes have ever been beyond our ken. Turner, 
the painter, provoked by a hesitating laudation of his work, 
said to the examiner, ‘‘ You don’t see these things in 
nature, eh! Ofcourse not. Don’t you wish you could ?” 
Well, we are not ashamed to say that we never could, 
whilst listening to Beethoven’s music, see those things 
which appeared to the American enthusiast, and if we could 
we should say nothing for fear of forcible detention in an 


asylum. 


«+ . 


* 

Mr. JouNn ELLA, a violinist in London orchestras, had 
the courage and address to found, in 1845, the Musical 
Union, a society which for thirty-five years was patronised 
by members of the aristocracy devoted to classical music. 
At the present time a well-known violinist, M. Johannes 
Wolff, is endeavouring to reorganise the Union dissolved 
some thirteen or fourteen years ago. During the most 
flourishing period of its existence, the Union held its 
annual series of summer concerts in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, but when that building was closed to the musical 
public, the institution was removed to St. James’s Hall, 
where from a platform placed in the centre of the hall the 
artists, favoured by the director, discoursed to a fashion- 
able, but ever decreasing, company the best of chamber 
music. In his new venture, M. Wolff labours under one 
disadvantage, the pen which once gave character to the 
analytical programmes having been, alas, for ever laid 
aside. He is able, however, to announce that he will be 
assisted in the performances by MM. Widor, Waefelghem 
and Delsart, and that during the season Dr. Saint-Saéns, 
M. Massenet, Herr Edvard Grieg, and Mdlle. Chaminade 
will introduce some of their latest compositions. 


*, * 


It is satisfactory to state that the honour of introducing 
to the public the new sacred work Bethlehem, written by 
Mr. Joseph Bennett and composed by Dr. Mackenzie, fell 
after all to the lot of the Royal Choral Society. That the 
members were conscious of the responsibility attached to 
the task was made evident by the zeal they brought to 
bear upon its accomplishment. Many rehearsals were 
needed to overcome the difficulties presented in the choral 
music. Only by arduous preparation could the amateurs 
have obtained that knowledge which enabled them on the 
12th ult. to take in a most successful manner their share 
in the performance of a novel and elaborate work, 


Instead of the term, oratorio, usually applied to sacred 
pieces of large dimensions, the more ancient title, 
“mystery,” is given by the librettist to Bethlehem. The 
name adopted by Mr. Bennett readily affords an indica- 
tion of the nature of the work which partakes of some of 
the characteristics of religious drama, the performance of 
which was popular in the middle ages. While there is no 
trace in the libretto of the objectionable elements that 
disfigured the medizval mysteries, there are at the same 
time sudden transitions from lofty to lowly subjects 
which formed a striking feature in the old plays of the 
Church. Now and then the reader is reminded of some 
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Italian picture of an early period in which the Holy 
Family is represented with charming naiveté. Indeed, to 
a picture of the Virgin and Child we are indebted for a 
stanza, the translation of which, by Coleridge, forms part 
of the cradle song in the libretto. 


The two acts of Mr. Bennett’s sacred drama are so 
arranged that each act, being complete in itself, can be 
performed separately.. This is a convenience at a time 
when the impatient public is setting its face against works 
of full development. In the first act interest is centred 
in the apparition of the Heavenly Host announcing 
to the Shepherds tidings of great ioy. The Gospel 
narrative is expanded in the verse by incidents and 
reflections ever in perfect keeping with the subject under 
treatment; while in the second act, primarily devoted to 
the adoration of the Shepherds and the homage of the 
Magi, there are passages and references which link 
together the several events occurring at the lowly birth- 
place of the Saviour. In building up a poetic structure on 
the foundation of Holy Writ, Mr. Bennett has in the 
‘« mystery ’’ displayed tact and skill. From the resources 
of his own imagination he has brought materials which 
shaped and fitted by art form an appropriate frame work 
for the sublime subject enshrined in the Gospel. 


In conception and accomplishment the music which 
Dr. Mackenzie has composed to the ‘ mystery” is 
truly excellent. Listening to it one becomes convinced 
of the sincerity of its author, who, regardless of 
either praise or censure, seems at all times to be 
presenting artistic ideas just as they occur to him, 
and to be treating his themes in a way unrestrained by 
authorities past and present. It is evident that whilst 
availing himself of all the resources at command, he 
highly prizes the services which the instruments can 
render, the orchestration of the score being most elaborate, 
Though vocal strains abound, they are always attended 
by orchestral passages which sometimes even exceed in 
beauty and importance the themes allotted to the voices. 
Both the forces are employed on the angels’ anthem, 
“Glory to God,” which for effect is one of the most 
notable numbers of the work. Jubilant are the themes of 
the carol, ‘ Uplift a song of praise,” and imposing the 
martial strains illustrating the advent of the heavenly 
legion to guard the person of the new-born King. Probably 
the most popular vocal piece will be the cradle song, in 
which the charm of melody is enhanced by dainty 
harmonies; and special favour will doubtless be accorded 
the oriental march serving as a prelude to the entrance of 
the Magi. The principal singers were Miss Ella Russell, 
Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. 
Arthur Barlow, and Mr. David Bispham. The perform- 
ance was given under the direction of the composer, 
Dr. Mackenzie, who was heartily applauded by the vast 
audience. 

*,* 

Her Royal Highness, the Princess Christian, took the 
leading part in the ceremony at Westminster Abbey, on 
Friday, April 2zoth, when the portrait medallion, placed 
on the wall of the south transept, to the memory of Jenny 
Lind was unveiled. A more appropriate site could not 
have been selected than the one it occupies just beneath 
the monument to Handel, whose melodies, especially the 
air composed to the words, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” the great singer interpreted with the fervour of 
one inspired. It was chosen for the anthem on this 
occasion, the other vocal piece being the trio, “ Lift thine 
eyes,” from Mendelssohn’s Elijah, As the voices 
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delivering those beautiful themes were ringing through 
the building, the thrilling tones of Jenny Lind were 
called to mind by those members of the congregation who 
had had the privilege of hearing them in performances of 
those works. The pastorale and chorale from Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt’s cantata, Ruth, were impressively played by 
Dr. Bridge, the organist of the Abbey. 
a 

Citizens of Worcester are taking pleasure in the 
announcement that the organist of their Cathedral, Mr. 
William Done, has been offered by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the honorary degree of Doctor in Music. 
That the recipient merits the compliment paid him no one 
for a moment could call in question. For fifty years Mr. 
Done has held the post of organist, the important duties 
of which he has fulfilled in a most exemplary manner. 
Not only has he with care and ability led the choir in the 
performance of daily services, but has also acted as 
conductor of the Triennial Festivals in a way to advance 
those ‘‘ music meetings ’’ in the estimation of the public. 

a ie 

Ir is with deep regret we announce the death of Mr. 
Charles P. Smith, the Secretary of the Guildhall School 
of Music. Though suffering from severe illness during 
the last five months, Mr. Smith could not be induced to 
rest from the toils of his office. Though unable to leave 
his room he never ceased from expending the measure of 
strength remaining to him on the business of the school. 
From its commencement in 1880 the Secretary, together 
with his wife, the Lady Superintendent, have laboured 
day and night for its prosperity. They have assisted not 
a little in raising the number of students from sixty to 
three thousand four hundred, the number at present on 
the books. The secret of Mr. Smith’s beneficent influence 
lay in real ability and untiring industry, combined with 
genial manners and kindness of heart. Early in the past 
month sanguine friends were rejoiced at the signs he 
gave of reviving health, but, alas, a relapse took place. 
On the 2oth ult. the patient sufferer passed into the land 
where pain and sorrow are unknown. Requiescat in pace. 

*,* \ 

At the Wagner concert held on Tuesday evening, 
April 17th, in the Queen’s Hall, Herr Felix Mottl made 
his first appearance in a London concert-room. His name 
in connection with the Bayreuth Festivals has, for some 
years, been familiar. So favourable have the reports been 
concerning him that expectations of a rare treat were 
entertained by English lovers of Wagner’s music. They 
were not altogether disappointed, the performance of the 
seven Preludes being, on the whole, satisfactory. Herr 
Mottl’s readings differed to some extent from those given 
by other conductors, and the greater the difference between 
them the less was the connoisseur’s appreciation of the 
new modes of treatment. 


THE present being the seventieth year of the work of 
the Royal Academy of Music, it has been decided to 
celebrate the event by giving, on the toth inst., a 
commemoration concert at the Queen’s Hall, the 
distinguishing feature of which shall be that all the music 
performed shall be selected from the works of distinguished 
past students of the Academy, the whole of the 
executants being present or distinguished past students. 
The concert will be orchestral, and the programme will 
include compositions by Sir Sterndale Bennett, Sir George 
Macfarren, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Joseph Barnby, Mr. 
F, Corder, Mr. Edward German, and Dr. Mackenzie. 
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The soloists at present announced are Mrs, Mary Davies, 
Madame Clara Samuell, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, Mr. Arthur Oswald, Mr. John Radcliffe, 
and Mr, William Shakespeare. 


No absolutely new work was presented at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert at Queen’s Hall on the roth ult., but 
the King Lear overture of Berlioz and the overture “To 
an Unwritten Tragedy” of Dr. Hubert Parry (composed 
for the Worcester Festival last autumn) were brought into 
the répertoire. These were well played under the 
conductorship of Dr. Mackenzie, as also was Beethoven’s 
B flat symphony (the No. 4). M. Sapellnikoff gave a fine 
rendering of Schumann’s pianoforte concerto, and in the 
absence through hoarseness of Madame Amy Sherwin, a 
song was volunteered by Madame Ella Russell, 

*,* 

Mr. Frep Bevav, the popular vocalist and composer, 
gave a successful concert on the 23rd ult., in St. James’s 
Hall. Being alike St. George’s Day and the anniversary 
of Shakespeare’s birth, the programme was largely made 
up of pieces suitable to both occasions. There were several 
new songs from the pen of the concert-giver. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd sang in splendid style ‘‘ The Dream of my 
Heart,” and Miss Clara Butt introduced “ The Mighty 
River.”” Both these pieces were warmly encored. Mr. 
Bevan, who also contributed as singer, was further 
assisted by Madame Clara Samuell, Misses Florence 
Bethell and Greta Williams, Mr. Robert Hilton, the 
Dilettante Vocal Quartet, and the Meister Singers’ 
Orchestra. 

*,* 

Mr. BEcHSTEIN has again had the honour of supplying 
a piano at the Villa Fabbricotti, Florence, for Her 
Majesty’s use. Signor Buonamici has frequently played 
to the Queen, and on the 6th April Signor Mascagni 
executed pieces from Cavalleria and Ratcliff. It will be 
remembered that Mascagni, during his last visit to 
England, had a Bechstein Grand sent for his use to the 
hotel where he resided. 

*,* 

At a sale conducted by Messrs. Warren Bros., at 
Exeter, keen competition was shown for valuable 
Cremona violins, the collection of Mr. Barré D. Bayly. 
A Pressenda fetched £86, a N. Lupot £115, a Carlo 
Bergonzi £260, a Sanctus Seraphin £280, and a fine 
Gagliano ’Cello £38. Bows by Tourte and Dodd were 
also disposed of, some of the former realised £14 and 
more. 

*,* 

Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON submitted to the company 
recently assembled in Princes’ Hall a’ programme made 
up entirely of his own compositions. Among them were 
a Sonata in A for pianoforte and violin, four “ Lively 
Pieces” for viokencello and pianoforte, a set of English 
dances for four hands on one pianoforte, and a Quartet 
in C minor. The concert-giver was assisted in the 
performance of his instrumental works by Mr. Gompertz 
(violin), Mr. Hobday (viola), and Mr. W. H. Squire 
(violoncello). The vocal pieces were sung by Miss 
Marjorie Eaton and Mr. William Paull. 


A series of ballad concerts will next season be given 
under the management of Mr. William Boosey at St. 
James’s Hall, the building which for many years has been 
the recognised home of entertainments of that description. 
To carry on the enterprise Mr. William Boosey has already 
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made engagements with the following popular vocalists :— 
Mrs. Mary Davies, Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli, Madame 
Gomez, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. Santley, and Signor Folli. 


*, * 


Mr. W. T. Best, the famous organist to St. George’s 
Hall, on retiring from the. service of the Liverpool City 
Council, receives from that body an annual allowance of 
£240 58., the sum to which, as a servant of the Corpora- 
tion for thirty-eight years, he is by law entitled. 





MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Mr. Louis N. Parker, formerly of Sherborne, 
delivered an address before the members of’ the Musical 
Association on the roth ult., at the Royal Academy, 
Tenterden Street, on ‘Music in our Public Schools.” 
Mr. Ridley Prentice was in the chair. The great object 
of a music master in a public school, said the lecturer, 
should be by all and any means to inspire the boys with a 
love of music, and with a sufficient practical experience 
of the art to enable them to understand it in later life. 
They must, however, be chiefly taught the difference 
between good and bad music. The school musical 
society should be the centre of the school’s musical life, 
for it should embrace every boy who desired to join it, 
whether he sang like an angel or squeaked like a pig. 
Taking part in a performance was worth months of 
listening. A great deal has been done if, upon leaving 
school, a boy knows what a symphony is, and what a 
sonata, and can tell the difference between an oratorio 
and a comic opera. The main matter is to teach a boy to 
love music, or, should he come to the master with a natural 
inborn love of the art, to direct that love into a proper 
channel. Mr. Parker believed that music was absolutely 
neglected in preparatory schools, just when so much could 
be done, just when the little boy could so easily be taught 
the rudiments. In the home the case was still worse. 
The boy’s mind was not allowed to lie fallow, but was 
filled with all the barrel-organ jingles of the day. To 


.the musician nothing was more pathetic than to find that 
, a niee, clean, cherub-faced youngster, hailing from the 


wilds of Scotland or Wales, the possessor perchance of an 
angelic voice, knew nothing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne ”’ or the 
“March of the Men of Harlech,” but could howl the 
latest London music hall vulgarity in a sort of bucolic 
imitation of the performer. The work of a teacher was 
unceasing drudgery. Every separate note of the solos 
had to be drummed into every separate soloist, and it was 
possible that the lad with the most heavenly treble voice 
was the biggest ass in the school. The master must never 
be impatient or ill-humoured, or tired, and he had to get 
his work in whenever he saw achance. The secret of 
success, however, in public school music was enthusiasm. 
With regard to testing boys for entrance to the school 
choir, Mr. Parker said he used formerly to ask candidates 
if they knew the tune of “ Sun of my Soul;” if not, he 
would then play ‘“‘ God Save the Queen ;” if they did not 
know that he would ask them if they perceived any difference 
between the two melodies. If they did not he considered 
them hopeless. Later, he found that every lad had what he 
termed a natural note, on which he habitually spoke, and, 
having discovered this, if the boy could sing three notes 
up and down from it, he considered him eligible asa 
choir-boy. Head masters were autocrats, and if they 
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music master’s work. To overcome the difficulties of 
want of time, and the attractions of football, cricket, and 
other sports, necessitated procedures of wonderful 
sinuosity. The master must “cut in” with his lesson 
whenever he saw a chance. 

In the subsequent discussion, Messrs. Sedley Taylor, 
W. Wesché, James Graham, T. L. Southgate, M. E. 
Browne, and Mrs. Webster took part. The latter observed 
that music with the upper classes was not looked upon as 
a part of education. They would, however, have to be 
taught that music was as scientific as other subjects. A 
well-known educationalist, in a book he had published, 
classed music with gymnastics! Mr. Southgate in depre- 
cating incompetent masters, said he had heard a perfectly 
true story concerning one. At a school rehearsal the 
teacher who conducted said there was something wrong 
with the orchestra—the clarinet was, he felt certain, 
playing all wrong. On looking at the score, he stated 
that it was no wonder for, owing to the stupidity of the 
publishers, the instrument and the orchestra had been 
playing in contrary keys! 


OPERA IN ENGLISH IN LONDON. 





THREE opera companies have appeared in the Metropolis 
during the month. Occasional performances of popular 
works took place at Drury Lane. Maritana had for its 
heroine Miss Lucille Hill, Mr. Joseph O’Mara, who was 
one of the alternating tenors in Ivanhoe at the Royal 
English Opera House, was the Don Cesar, Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies the Don José, and Miss Pauline Joran 
the Lazarillo. Some representations of The Bohemian 
Girl also drew large audiences, with Miss Clara Dagmar 
as Arline. Faust introduced Mr. Harrison Brockbank 
to the London stage as Valentine, this promising young 
baritone having previously distinguished himself on the 
concert platform in the same music. In Cavalleria 
Rusticana Miss Pauline Joran played Santuzza with 
spirit, and had good supporters in Mr. O’Mara and Mr, 
Ffrangcon Davies. On the 26th ult., Mr. Joseph Bennett’s 
English version of Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis was given. 
The conductorship of these operas was divided between 
Mr. J. M. Glover and Signor Armando Seppilli. 


Mr. J. W. Turner was at the Standard Theatre for a 
month, with Miss Chrystal Duncan, Miss Amelia Sinico, 
Miss Amy. Martin, Mr. William Hillier, Mr. John 
Ridding, and Mr. Ottley Cranston, as his chief supporters. 
The most modern work in his répertoire was Cavalleria 
Rusticana, which attracted audiences filling the large 
theatre in every part. Mr. Turner also took his company 
to the Crystal Palace to play The Flying Dutchman. In 
this he resumed his old part of the Steersman, which he 
sustained so far back as 1876, when Mr. Carl Rosa produced 
the opera in English at the Lyceum. Mr. William 
Ludwig renewed an old success as the Dutchman, Mr. 
Cranston was an excellent representative of Daland, and 
Miss Duncan was the Senta. Mr. T. E. Turrell and Mr. 
T. Lawson were the conductors during the season. 

Mr. Arthur Rousbey, whose company has been before 
the provincial public since 1887, came to the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, for the second time, and opened on 
the oth ult. with Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni’s still 
attractive work had evidently been well rehearsed by 
Mr. Eugene Goossens, junior, the conductor, and the 
staging was highly picturesque. On the opening night 
Miss Agnes Molteno, Mr. St. Austell, and Mr. Rousbey 
were thoroughly satisfactory as Santuzza, Turiddu, and 
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Alfio respectively, and the chorus sang with well directed 
energy, whilst the band earned their share of the honours 
liberally bestowed. Other well-known operas were given, 
and a fillip was imparted to the final week by the pro- 
duction of Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. 





LONDON AND COUNTRY CHURCH CHOIRS. 





*,* We shall be glad to receive communications from 
organists and choirmasters respecting the proceedings of 
their choirs. Such communications should be posted to the 
Editor of Tue Lute before the 20th of each month to 
obtain mention in the following number. 


Tue Regent’s Park Choral Society closed its season on 
April 13th with a successful performance of Athalie and a 
miscellaneous selection at the Christ Church Schools, 
Albany Street, under the conductorship of Mr. John C. 
Ward. The soli were well rendered by members of the 
Society, and the careful recitation of the poem by Mr. 
Arthur Fayne added materially to the interest of the 
performance. Miss Addison was at the pianoforte. 


THE Highgate Philharmonic Society on the 16th ult. 
at the local Literary and Scientific Institution gave 
for the close of its season Schubert’s Mass in F, 
Mendelssohn’s Psalm, ‘‘ Judge me, O God,” and Gade’s 
‘*Erl King’s Daughter.” The soloists were Mrs. Owen, 
Miss Alice Long, Mr. T. H. Boulter, Mr. A. W. Stewart, 
Mr. A. Walenn, and Mr. H. Crawford, and Miss Irescn 
acted as accompanist. A commendable performance of 
the respective works was given under the direction of 
Mr. A. Ries. 


THE Christ Church, Hampstead, Musical Society gave 
its fourth evening concert at the Bickersteth Memorial 
Hall on the 17th ult., with Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 
as the chief feature. The soloists were Miss Una 
Bruckshaw, Miss Perry, and Mr. Harry Stubbs, whilst 
Mr. Hubert Hunt was at the organ, and Mr. H. Walford 
Davies, Mus. Bac., conducted. Both the cantata and 
the miscellaneous selection that followed’ passed off 
exceedingly well. 


At St. Philip’s, Kensington, on the r5th ult., Mr. W. 
Herbert Hickox, A.R.C.O., gave an organ recital. Among 
the pieces making a great effect were Bach’s Fantasia 
and Fugue in A minor, Batiste’s Offertoire in A minor 
(No. 31), and Handel’s ‘*Cuckoo and Nightingale” 
Concerto in F. 


Mr. A. G. Gosuinc, A.R.C.O., the organist of St. 
Frideswides, Poplar, at a recital on the 8th ult., played 
Schumann’s Canon in B minor, Lemmens’s March in D, 
and Saint-Saéns’ Rhapsodie in A minor. 





DOINGS IN THE SU BURBS, PROVINCES, &c. 





*,* To obviate any interesting event in the Suburbs or 
Provinces escaping attention, we shall be glad to receive 
communications from local correspondents. These, how- 
ever, must reach us before the 20th day of the month. 


Tue Loughton Choral Society gave a good performance 
of Elijah to an overflowing audience in the Public Hall on 
the rth ult. The orchestra (numbering 32) played with 





attention to the conductor, Mr. Henry Riding, F.R.C,O, 
Miss Adele Kuhn, Madame Lena Law, Mr. Herbert 
Clinch, Mr. Robert Grice, and Master Herbert Clinch were 
the soloists. 

@o% 
Tue Epping Choral Society finished its session on the 
4th ult. with a careful performance of Cowen’s Rose Maiden 
and a miscellaneous selection. Miss Ada Paterson, Miss 
Minnie Chamberlain, Messrs. Henry Lindsey and Arthur 
Strugnell were the soloists. Mr. Donald Penrose con. 
ducted, and Messrs. H. Norton, A.R.A.M., and Henry 
Riding, F.R.C.O., accompanied. 


*,* 


At the Public Rooms the Camborne Choral Society, 
consisting of about 150 vocalists and instrumentalists, 
gave, on April 12th, an admirable performance of Haydn’s 
Creation, under the efficient direction of Mr. R. White, 
junr., of Penzance. The soloists were Miss Winifred L, 
Matten, soprano (who added another brilliant success to 
those she has obtained during the comparatively short 
time she has been before the public), Mr. J. K. White, 
tenor, and Mr. T. W. Balhatchet, bass. Mr. Alfred 
Walters ably filled the post of organist. Of the chorus 
and orchestra it is impossible to speak too highly. It 
must have entailed an enormous amount of work on Mr. 
White to train his material to such a pitch of excellence, 
‘“‘ The heavens are telling” was exceptionally well done, 
and the trio and chorus, “ The Lord is great,” was much 
appreciated. The band was under the leadership of: Mr. 
H. V. Pearce, Mus. Bac., of Hayle. 


Gounop’s Redemption received a capital rendering by a 
chorus and band of 130 in Sherwell Chapel, Plymouth , 
on April r2th. The work was given with such feeling 
and expression, under the able conductorship of Mr. A. 
C. Faull, that it quite partook of the nature of a service. 
No applause was allowed or attempted, the admission was 
free, andthe church crowded. We should like to'chronicle 
like performances in many other churches in the district, 


Durine Easter-tide, W. S. Vinning’s “Song of the 


castle and neighbourhood; notably at the Cathedral, 
under the direction of the newly-appointed organist and 
choirmaster, Dr. Huntley; at St. Ann’s, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. W. H. Todd, organist; and at Ryton 
Holy Cross, under Mr. A. H. Nichol. At all places the 
congregations were large, and the services _ highly 
successful. 

At the Jesmond Presbyterian Church Musical Society’s 
fifth annual concert the work performed was King 
Arthur. 


On April 6th, a successful concert was given by Mr. 
J. H. Amers, inaid of the new organ fund. The artistes 
were Messrs. T. Fannery, Mahlon Firth, J. Shakespeare 
Robinson, and W. H. Dawson, from York Minster ; also 
Miss Ethel Amers (harp) and Mr. J. H. Amers’ string band. 
Mr. H. Amers conducted. A sum of about £35 was 
obtained for the fund. For some time the congregation, 
at once the most liberal and looked upon as the wealthiest 
in Newcastle, have felt that their organist is much 
handicapped with the inadequate instrument he has to 
manipulate. 

The Northern Orchestral Association, on April rith, 
gave their invitation concert in the Town Hall. The 





discretion, and the chorus sang with spirit and close 


company was a brillian one, and the performance faitly 


Passion’? was performed in several churches in New-’ 
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good. The principal item was Beethoven s Symphony 
inD. Miss Hotine was vocalist. 


Dr. Rea’s Choral Society lately performed in the Town 
Hall Mendelssohn's A thalie, and a portion of the unfinished 
opera Lorely. 


THE last of the Classical Concerts in Glasgow this 
season inaugurating, let us hope, a new era in musical 
matters was given in St. Andrew’s Hall, on March 2oth. 
It included a splendid performance of Beethoven’s 
“ Pastoral Symphony ” by the combined forces of the two 
societies. 


The Partick Choral Union, under Mr. P. S. Terras, 
finished their season with a capital performance of the 
Creation, with organ and orchestra. The soprano portion 
of the chorus was very bright, but occasionally too 
demonstrative, especially in the opening chorus. 


The Airdrie Choral Union, under Mr. Johnston, 
recently gave the Creation with full orchestra, under Mr. 
Daly. Also, the Pollokshields Free Church Association, 
under Mr. Jeffrey, essayed the first two parts of the 
oratorio with marked success. Several performances of 
Sir John Stainer’s Crucifixion have been offered lately by 
various church choirs with much acceptance. Light 
opera still seems to fascinate our amateurs. Lately the 
Orpheus Club appeared in The Pirates of Penzance, 
and the other night the “ Philomel ” delighted their friends 
with a spirited performance of Jolanthe under Mr. W. 
Hoeck, while the ‘“‘ Euterpe Society,” on the south side, 
produced for the first time an original operetta, Ali Khan, 
the music and libretto by local amateurs. The general 
opinion was that the dresses and scenery were splendid. 


On April roth the Glasgow Glee and Catch Club issued 
invitations to their annual smoking concert. After a few 
of the old favourites, such as “ Fill the shining goblet,” 
“ Peace to the souls of the heroes,” ‘‘ Image of the rose,”’ 
“Italian Salad,’’ ‘Banish, oh, Maiden!” &c., the 
company had the pleasure of hearing for the first time the 
glee that gained the prize of 10 guineas offered by the club, 
entitled ‘‘ The Gentle Current ”’—words from Shakespeare, 
music by Charles Wood. The composition is quite after 
the old English glee style (which was stipulated for), but 
lacks the repose of the ‘“‘old masters.” Probably it may 
gtow upon the listener on a second hearing. Another 
glee submitted was by Gerard F. Cobb, ‘‘ Queen of the 
Silent Night,” which ran the other glee hard for first place, 
but partook rather too much of the part song, especially 
in the last movement. The conductor, Mr. Allan Young, 
submitted a very humorous setting of his own of the 
“Massacre of the Macpherson,’”’ which was rapturously 
received, ‘*Mynheer Van Dunck” wound up a very 
pleasant evening. 


Tue Seaham Harbour Musical Society, which was 
formed last October, gave its first concert on the 27th 
March with considerable success, in the Londonderry 
Drill Hall. The first portion of the programme was of a 
miscellaneous description and included the services of 
Miss C. Armytage (soprano), Miss Wainwright (contralto), 
Mr. J. Parker (flautist), and Mr. W. W. Lax (violinist). 
Later, came Cowen’s popular Cantata, The Rose Maiden, of 
which a very careful performance was given under the 
conductorship of Mr. Oscar Cohen, who had evidently 
taken great pains in the preparation of the work. The 
band was led by Mr. Lax, and the chorus, numbering 





about 130, went through their share of the music in a 
spirited and intelligent manner, none of the principal points 
of the pleasing composition being missed. 


In the Edinburgh Music Hall on the 3rd ult., Mr. 
Kirkhope’s choir concert had among its principal attrac- 
tions the appearance of Mr. Santley and of M. Tivadar 
Nachez, the violinist. The former gave in his happiest 
manner, **O, Ruddier than the Cherry,” and other well- 
known songs in his répertoire. The executive facility 
and artistic sensibility of M. Nachez were displayed 
in Paganini’s Study in Octaves, Bazzini’s Scherzo 
Fantastique, the Schubert-Wilhelmj ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and 
Beethoven’s Romance in G. 


Tue Cardiff Musical Socizty in jthe Park Hall on the 
4th ult., gave Dr. Hubert Parry’s ¥ob, with the composer 
as conductor. This fine work had for its soloists Mr. 
Watkin Mills as Job, Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys as Satan, 
Miss Sarah Berry as the Shepherd Boy, and Mr, Arthur 
Barlow as the Narrator. Of these Mr. Watkin Mills had 
of course the best opportunities, and he availed himself of 
them to the utmost in the lengthy scene of the lamenta- 
tions. His clear enunciation here proved invaluable. 
The chorus sang with power and feeling. The second 
portion of the concert included Mendelssohn’s First 
Walpurgis Night. 


OPERA IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue Carl Rosa Opera Company did so well with 
familiar works during their season at Manchester that it 
was not deemed necessary to produce the long-expected 
Santa Lucia. On the 13th ult. Miss Minnie Hunt, a 
piquant singer and actress, appeared with success as 
Suzel in L’Amico Fritz, and the same evening Madame 
Frances Saville was well received as the heroine in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, with Mr. Hedmondt as Turiddu. 
Madame Saville also made a good impression as Elizabeth 
in Tannhduser. Fra Diavolo, Lucia di Lammermoor, The 
Daughter of the Regiment, Carmen, and The Bohemian 
Girl were also favourably received. 


Mr. Valentine Smith had no reason to regret his visit 
to Newcastle with his opera company. Of course he 
gave Maritana and The Bohemian Girl, upon which every 
English impresario relies, and rarely without remunera- 
tive results. King for a Day, the version of Adolphe 
Adam’s Si j’étais Roi, which Mr. Smith produced last 
year in London ; Fra Diavolo, Il Trovatore, and La Fille 
du Regiment, were also included in the répertoire. 


OPERA ACROSS THE 


SEAS. 


Tue leading musical event abroad during the month has 
been the production in Paris of Verdi’s Falstaff, in the 
presence of the octogenarian composer, whose reception 
was of the heartiest. A good deal was expected of the 
work from the habitués of the Opéra Comique, and there 
can be no doubt that the greatest anticipations were 
realised, even making allowance for the interest that 
would necessarily be imparted to the pérformance by the 
appearance of M. Maurel in his original part of the fat 
knight. The popular baritone sang and acted his very 
best, and on the first night was called upon to twice 
repeat Falstaff’s song in the second act. The next 











favourite was Mdlle. Delna, whose performance of Mrs. 
Quickly was greatly approved by Verdi. M. Soulacroix 
was the Ford, M. Clement the Fenton, Mdlle. Landusi 
the Nanetta, Mdlle. Grangene the Mrs. Ford, and Madlle. 
Chevalier the Mrs. Page. The intricate and delicate 
orchestration was ably rendered, and the general per- 
formance worthy the undoubted merit of the work. 


Italy has been the scene of the performance of a new 
opera called Ethelinda, the work of a Scotch lady and 
gentleman, the music being composed by Lady Mildred 
Marian Jessup to a book written by her husband, Mr. H. 
E. Jessup, and translated into Italian by Signor Galisciani. 
The area of the first representation was the Pergola 
Theatre, Florence. The story is derived from the 
romances of the Round Table. Queen Ethelinda is loved 
by her cousin Lionel, but she remains faithful to the King. 
The malicious Sir Conrad, after falling into his own 
trap by drinking a cup of poison he had prepared 
for the King, accuses the Queen of being false to 
her vows, and she is thereupon condemned to death. 
Ethelinda, rather than that a life should be lost on her 
account, falls on herlover’s sword and dies. The prelude, a 
pastorale chorale, some dance music, and the concerted 
pieces generally, are very well spoken of, and there can 
be no question of the success of the early performance. 
Mascagni was present and declared himself delighted 
with the work. The three principal characters were 
sustained by Madame Bordalba, Signor Rusitano, the 
tenor, and Signor Sammarco, the baritone. 


Operatic matters in Berlin have been rather quiet owing 
to the German edition of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Ivanhoe 
being postponed until next season, and tothe announcement 
that Mascagni’s Ratcliff is still undergoing the process of 
revision. The music by Adolf Steinmann of a two-act 
ballet entitled Carnival is stated to be above the average. 
This ballet has been preceded by Cavalleria Rusticana, 
with Frau Pierson, Frauline Dietrich, Frau Lammert, and 
Herren Silver and Betz. Anglais the title of a one-act 
opera just composed by Herr Ferdinand Hummel, and 
shortly to be produced at the Opera House. 


From America comes the news that Messrs. Abbey and 
Grau’s opera tour with Madame Melba has been an 
immense success. The Australian primd donna was 
enthusiastically received both in Chicago and Boston. 
At the Auditorium of the first-named city her appearance 
on the 6th ult. as Marguerite in Faust drew the greatest 
audience of the season, not excluding Madame Patti’s 
matinée. It is statec that at the close of her American 
engagement Madame Melba will appear eight times at La 
Scala, Milan, so that she is not likely to arrive in London 
until the beginning of June. ATES FS 


IN REMEMBRANCE. 


ALTHOUGH in some quarters there has been an 
inclination of late years to push Haydn aside in favour of 
younger composers, his position in musical art remains 
unassailable. Neither in his work nor in his manner was 
he a mystic, whilst his strong sense of humour found outlet 
in many compositions that have entitled their author to 
the epithet of ‘ cheery.” Many of the anecdotes told of 
him approach the farcical, but even the most extravagant 
tests to which the temper of his friends and acquaintances 
was put were instigated by love of mirth and had not a 
particle of maliciousness. Industrious throughout his 
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long life, he produced a multitude of works, that whether 
in the department of mass, oratorio, symphony, song, or 
string quartet, exhibited a freshness of idea and skill in 
working out that may still be regarded with admiration, 
His Creation, teeming with melody and not deficient in 
dignity, must rank among those few things concerning 
which familiarity fails to breed contempt. From the first 
bar to the last it breathes spontaneity, contentment, and a 
devotional expression that is unquestionably sincere, 
The twelve symphonies forming what is known as the 
““Salomon set’’ are always acceptable for their vigour 
and conciseness, in these respects affording an example 
which more than one composer of the present day might 
advantageously copy; whilst his chamber music is 
invariably listened to with gratification. His marriage 
was of an unfortunate character, that might have ruined 
the majority of men, but Haydn had a happy knack of 
throwing off his troubles, and there is certainly nothing in 
his compositions giving the idea that their writer was 
henpecked. The concluding days of his life were 
disturbed by the advance of Napoleon towards Vienna, 
when the composer had reached his. 77th year, but his 
artistic career virtually closed with the production of The 
Seasons, penned eight years previously. The date of his 
death was May 31st, 1809. 

John Curwen, born in Yorkshire in 1816, and dying at 
Heaton Mersey House, near Manchester, on May 26th, 
1880, must be credited with having effected a complete 
revolution in the teaching of music tothe young. He 
formulated the Tonic Sol-fa system fifty years ago, and 
after encountering considerable opposition lived to see the 
plan he advocated widely adopted. Since his deatn the 
advance has been still more marked, and whether it be 
considered an improvement or otherwise on the old 
method, it cannot be disputed that it has done much to 
popularise the art in circles hitherto indifferent to music, 


Ferdinand Hiller is another composer whose death is 
associated with the present month. His compositions are 
pure in style, and free from ‘affectation or effort, qualities 
that still find appreciation among those who do not allow 
their tastes to be swayed.by every wind of fashion. His 
pianoforte music continues to be occasionally heard in the 
concert room. He visited England in 1871, when in his 
sixtieth year, and died in Cologne on May 1oth, 1885. 

Charles Avison, who was appointed organist of St. 
Nicholas Church, Newcastle, in 1736, in which city he 
expired on May roth, 1770, composed several works for 
strings and harpsichord, as well as songs and an oft-quoted 
‘** Essay on Musical Expression.” 

Thomas Busby, the author of a Dictionary of Music, a 
Grammar of Music, a General History of Music from the 
earliest times to 1819, and other literary workg relating 
to the art, begides being the composer of some odes and 
music to dramas, died in London on May 28th, 1838, 
and was organist of St. Mary’s, Newington, and of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, E.C.—CITTERNE,. 
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